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From the British Juvenile Keepsake. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 

And counted the sands that under it be? 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 
Then mayst thou meet out a mother’s love. 


Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son? 
Hast thoa witnessed the angel’s bright employ? 
Then mayst thou speak of a mother's joy. 


Evening and morn hast thou watch’d the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry? 

The bee for herself hath gathered and toil'd, 
But the mother’s eares arc all for her child. 























Hast thou gone with the traveller Thought afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star? 
Thou hast; but on ocean, earth, or sea, 

‘The heart of a mother has gone with thee, 
There is not a grand inspiring thought, 
There is net a truth by wisdom tanght, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 

That may not be read in a mother’s eye. 
And ever since earth began, that luok 

Has been to the wise an open book, 

Towin them back from the loss they prize, 
Tothe holier love that edifices. 
















There are teachings on earth, and sky and air, 
Theheavens the glory of God declare; 

Rat louder than voice beneath, above, 

Heis heard to speak a mother's love. 















Written for the Port Fotio. 
THE RING. 


BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 







As Horace Clifton pressed the hand of| 
tis ftiend.and bade him an almost tearful| 
firewell, he drew from his finger a ring 
id said, while he tried to force a smile, 
“Lknow not why I have kept this bauble 
slong, my dear Alfred, -unless it was that 
(might offer it to you as a parting gift ; 
keep it in remembrance of our friendship, 
id should we meet again I shall expect to 
ee that you still wear it.” “IE need ‘no 
temembrancer,” said the ardent Fair- 
fix; “but I will keep this ring while 1 have 
life.” And not until [ see the circle on 
the finger of some fair lady will I ever ad-| 
mit the thought that there isa being whom 
yo Tegard more than myself,” was the re- 
pinder. The friends separated; Clifton to 
y his father to Scotland, the place 




























‘» . this birth, from which they had been ab- 
me ame years, and Fairfax to the pursuit 


fudies which were to fit him for the pro- 
fesion of the law, to which he was des- 
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which had commenced in early youth was 
destined to endure after that period had 
passed away, and to survive the effects of 
time and absence; this parting therefore 
was deeply painful to both. During three 
years, Horace Clifton heard often from his 
friend, and was pained to perceive that his 
letters were written in a strain of melan- 
| choly reflection, which ill accorded with his 
ardent and cheerful temper, and Clifton 
feared that some secret sorrow was preying 
upon his spirits, especially as he gathered 
from his letters that the profession chosen 
for him by his father was utterly distaste- 
ful to himself. At length the letters of| 
Fairfax entirely ceased, and Clifton, al- 
though the silence of his friend surprised 
and pained him, had little leisure to dwell 
on the circumstance, as his own time and 
attention was entirely engrossed by his 
filial duties, both of his parents were in a 
brief space of time “ gathered to their fa- 
thers,” and Horace Clifton having no ties 
to restrain his desire of seeing different 
countries, and being in poesession of a 
splendid fortune, resolved to visit France, 
Spain, and Italy, and eventually seek again 
| the friend of his youth, across the Atlantic. 
| Before he set out on his tour he made every 
| enquiry respecting the present situation of 
| Fairfax, and learned from a cerrespondent 
| that in consequence of some family misfor- 





they still lived, to inform them of his death; 
he intrusted Clifton with his last bequest to 
them, and taking from a box a miniature of 
a very youthful female, he said, “this is 
the resemblance of my sister—it was one of 
my first specimens in my art; keep it, and 
if you never discover the original, retain it 
in remembrance of me.” Clifton saw the 
last duties paid to the friend whom he sin- 
cerely lamented, and determined to use 
| every endeavour to trace the @riginal of the 
beautiful miniature, and should her situa- 
tion require it, supply to her the place of 
the brother who was now no more, Clif- 
ton landed in England after an absence of 
four years: he took up his abode fora time 
in London. The means he had used to 
gain intelligence respecting the father and 
sister of the young painter had hitherto 
een ineffectual; he had not abandoned 
his intention of revisiting the Western con- 
tinent, but circumstances prevg¢nted its 
execution from time to time, One day in 
passing through an obscure street, his at- 
tention was ariested by a young female 
whose features he imagined he had seen 
before. She was probably confused by bis 
earnest gaze, for she quickened her pace 
and turning a corner was soon out of sight. 
Clifton tried to recollect where he could 
have seen her, and suddenly remembered 
the miniature given him by Greenville. It 





tunes, he had left his native city and had 
laccepted the situation of supercargo in a 
|vessel bound for India. This intelligence 
| greatly surprised Clifton, and despatching | 
ja letter to be delivered to his friend should | 
jhe return, he commenced his tour. 

In Italy Clifton became acquainted with | 
a young painter, an Englishman, of the! 
|name of Greenville, whose engaging man-| 
}ners and intelligent mind won his esteem 
land secured his confidence ; the young | 
| painter was in ill health and his mind was) 
| distressed by gloomy forebodings. In one} 
| of his conversations with Clifton he said, “1 
|shall never return to my native country—I | 
\feel that I shall not. And what changes) 
|have occurred in my family since 1 left 
them! the total failure of my father’s mer-| 
cantile affairs, his embarkation for India| 
with my mother and sister in order to re- 
lieve his desperate fortunes—the death of 
that beloved mother! all this in the space 
of five short years. I came to Italy with a 
friend of my father’s, to study the best mo- 
dels for improvement in the art to which I 
have devoted myself; that friend is no 
more—my health rapidly declines—I shall 
soon join him! and my father—my Isabel! 
[ shall never see them more! Whoknows 
but they too may have sink victims to the! 
climate, or my lovely sister may now be an 
orphan in a strange land!” From these 
gloomy thoughts Clifton endeavoured to 
divert the mind of his new friend, and to 
inspire him with better hopes. But the 
fears of Greenville were prophetic, and his 
disorder increased so rapidly that no hope) 
was entertained of his recovery. As Clif-| 
ton sat by his bed-side a few days before 








his father. -The young =e had} 








the || his death, he conjured him to find means of 





of three years, and the friendsbip 








must be her, he thought; yet the original 
of that picture was probably in India. His 
| chagrin was great at not having ascertained 
which way the lady went, and notwithstand- 
|ing its extreme improbability, he could not 
help fancying that he had seen the object 
|of histhoughts. ‘The next day he walked 
lin the same street in the vague hope of 





in 
seeing her again, and his hopes were not 
frustrated. He bad entered the shop of a 
silvetsmith to purchase some trifling arti- 
cle, and saw the same female who had at« 
tracted his notice the preceding day; she 
had entered but a moment before, and was 
speaking in a low voice tothe man who 
kept the shop. Clfton did not distinguish 
what she said, but he heard the man an- 
swer, ** Indeed, madam, it is not my cus- 
tom to take things in pledge, and if 1 buy 
this for old gold, it is worth but a trifle.” 
**] did not wish to sell it,”’ said the female, 
** and if you cannot oblige me it is of no 
importance;” she left the shop, but not be- 
fore Clifton had assured himself that her 
resemblance to the miniature was not ima- 
ginary—he followed her down the street 
irresolute how to address her. On a sud- 
den the lady turned, and in a hurried man- 
ner retraced her steps, apparently search- 
ing for something she had dropped. Clifton 
had seen it first—the object of her search 
was in his hand—it was the Ring which he 
had given nine years ago to his Fair- 
fax, in America! ™ Madam,” he ‘Said, in 
almost breathless surprise, as he presented 
it, “1 saw you drop this ring—it was once 
mine! I gave it in parting, to a valued 
friend—pardon my rudeness—from whem 
did you receive it/” “It is my husband’s,” 
answered the lady, and burst into a passion 





ascertaining the fate of his father and if 
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of tears: “Oh! not let him khow that I 
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would have parted with it, even for a time:! 
but F could not see him starve!” _Clifton’s! 
agitation nearly overcame him. ‘ Lady,’ 
he at length found voice to say, “if your, 
husband’s name is Fairfax, my fortune and | 
life are his—if not, who ever you may be,| 
they are yours.” “ Lis name is Fairfax,| 
and yours is——” “Clifton.” “ Thank} 
heaven, he is not without a friend.” The! 
lady passed her arm through that of Clif-| 
ton, and led him to their miserable abode. 
We pass over the surprise and joy of their| 
meeting. Clifton found his early friefid| 
crushed to the earth by poverty and sick- 
ness—he heard him address his lovely wife 
by the name of Jsubel, and he knew that!| 
both the objects of his search were found, 
but by what singular events their union, 
their distress, and the present meeting) 
were brought about, he was yet to learn. | 
Each had a tale of sorrow to relate. Isabel) 
received from Clifton the last adicus and) 
memorials of her beloved brother, and Fair-| 
fax informed his friend of the events which | 
had caused his present situation. “ Soon| 
after you left America,” he said, “my fa-| 
ther’s affairs took an unfortunate turn; the, 
failure of several mercantile houses with 
whom he was concerned, totally ruined} 
him; I always disliked my profession, his| 
suited me still less—I wished to devote my-| 
self to literary pursuits—my wishes were 
rendered abortive by the misfortunes of| 
my family. I resolved todo all inmy pdw- 
er to aid my father in his distress; and con- 
sequently went out to India. During my} 
voyage my father died, which I learned af-} 
ter my arrival in India; my cares for him| 
were then unnecessary; but my grief 







































MARCH. 


The stormy March is come at last, 

W.th wind and cloud and changing skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month, im praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in the reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 

And the full springs, fiom frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to meet the sea, 


The year’s deparyng beauty bides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But, in thy sternest frown, abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 
Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Scems of a brighter world than ours. 








From the Milledgeville (Geo.) Statesman. 


A GIANT STORY. 

There is a tradition among the Creek In- 
dians that there is, in the trackless gloom 
of the Okefenokee Swamp an island of en-| 
chanting beauty, more blissful than any spot | 
on earth. While it is generally thought} 
that this murky fen—this black sea of Aver- | 








brought on a fever which so debilitated me| 
that when the ship in which I sailed was) 
ready to return, I was unable to go in her. | 








with my Isabel and her father; their atten-| 
tion during my illness was unremitting—in | 
return I gave my heart to Isabel, a poor| 
return, but all [ had tomake. When I re-| 
covered, I could not resolve to tear myself| 
from her; yet I was in no situation to offer| 
her my hand. I will not weary you with a! 
long story, Clifton; her father was takenill| 
anddied, Isabel was alone, unprotected—| 
love is sanguine—we were married. Isabel, 
weary of being in India, wished to return to 













whose return from Italy she looked forward | 
with fond anticipation. We conyerted our} 










. . . ° 
or time had not been allowed him to retrieve 


py in each other. 
sailed was wrecked in a violent storm with- 
in sight of land—we lost every thing—but 
1 had still my Isabel. We came to London 








Isabel had just recovered from a long illness 
when I was attacked by a nervous fever; 
our situation was now deplorable. Isabel 
wrote to some friends at a distance, but re- 
ceived no answer, and we have struggled 
for many weeks with disease and poverty.” 












resource.” ‘* And the ring has restored to 
: me my friend,” exclaimed Clifton, as he 
pressed the hands of his companions— 
“* Hence forward we are one family; I shall 
redeem my promise when [ received the 
miniature, and fulfi! the vow I made when 
I presented the ring.” 













The highest honor of talent is usefulness. 


I happened to lodge in the same house|| 


her native country: she had a brother to/| 


little effects into money, and when that was|| 
done we found our fortune indeed small: | 
for Isabel’s father had not been successful l 
his affairs. But though poor we were hap | 
The vessel in which we} 


and I endeavoured to obtain some employ-|| 
ment, but was unsuccessful for some time. |! 


** And the ring,” said Isabel, ** was our last |! 


nus, contains nothing higher in the order | 










|of beings than countless armies of mosqui-| 
|tos, snakes, frogs, and alligators; the In-| 
|dians say that in the terrestrial paradise on| 
| this island, there dwells a race of mortals 
| of super-human dimensions and incompara- 
ble beauty. This island, though sometimes 
|seen, is represented as inaccessible from 


|tion; thus eluding approach—or from the 
| ever-varying labyrinths of fens and bogs 
by which it is entrenched, and in which the | 
jbold invader is confounded who ventures 
\too near this enchanted spot. Thus lost 
in inexplicable sloughs, a few intrepid hun- 
jters were once saved from perishing by a| 
company of women from this island of sur-| 
| prising form and beauty, whom they deno-| 
minated the Daughters of the Sun, or chil- 
dren of the Great Spirit. Having kindly 
supplied them with refreshments and point- 
ed out to them a way of retreat, they ad- 
;,|monished them to fly for safety—for that 
jtheir husbands were fierce men, and cruel 
|| to strangers.* 

|| ‘This legend we have hitherto regarded 


} 


\| 
|\as fabulous; but Mr. John Ostean, residing 
on the borders of this swamp, in Ware 
county, and some of his neighbours over 
|) the line in Florida, have become satisfied 
i from ocular reality, and they so aver, that 
| it is, mainly, a matter of fact! We have their 
||statement in writing, tested by a respecta- 
|| ble witness, who has put the paper in our 
jhand containing the following facts—we 
jbeg the gentleman’s pardon—fruths we 
should say. 

Not long ago, two men anda boy in the 
vicinity of this swamp, like our friend Paul 
Pry, “hada curiosity to know, you know,” 
what could be seen by two or three weeks’ 
pilgrimage into the accessible regions of 
this dismal empire. The season being un- 


| 


. . . | > i 1 ~ 
jthe attribute which it possesses of locomo-| sented their rifles. 


| 


} 


} 











usually dry, they pushed their exploration 
far into the interior, and at the end of little 








PI 
Pes lately 
more than two weeks, found their progres nape re 
suddenly arrested at the appearance of the d, whe 
print of a footstep, so unearthly in its d. 9 je the strot 
mensions, so ominous of power, and ter. 7 we do not 
ble in form, that they were at once remind. he could bi 
ed of the legend we have mentioned above, I groke, or b 
and began seriously to apprehend its so MM peard the f 
lemn reality. ‘The length of the foot was of pis stre 
eighteen, and the breadth nine inches. The The fam 
monster, from every appearance, must have far § 
moved forward in an easy or hesitating man wh 
gait, his stride, from heel to toe, being but wild cats”? 
a trifle over six feet, Our adventurers hai HB renown by 
seen enough, and began to think of secur. Among oth 
ing a retreat, without waiting to salute his Mi jing, next 
majesty, not doubting but the other part of for 
the story might also prove true—of his his prowes 
fierceness and cruelty. They happily ef HJ oc man of 
fected their escape, returned home, and re: menced h 
lated the history of their adventures, and whipping ] 
what they had seen of the ‘Man mountain’ H wif He a 
A company of Flerida hunters, half horse 9 4's intende 
and half alligator, nine in number, deter 5,9 Jane, 
mined, a few months since, to make this HJ each side, 
gentleman a visit, to ascertain if he hada #% pyancisco, 
family, and his manner of living. Follow. HF anwered 1 
ing for some days the direction of their HP cisco, Th 
guide, they came at length upon the track HJ prancisco, 
first discovered, some vestiges of which HJ ¢eman, re 
were still remaining; pursuing these traces HJ contest be 
several days longer, they came to a halt on injured e: 
a little eminence, and determined to pitch HJ yould not 
their camp and refresh themselves for the tying his 1 
day. The report of their rifles as one o Hp. must 
two of them were simultaneously discharg- Hi yery cooll 
ed at an advancing and ferocious wild beast, never 
made the still solitudes of these dismal lakes HJ ithe must 
reverberate with deafening roar. Echo, Mi met—Frar 
beyond echo, took up and prolonged the HH te had b 
sound, which seemed to die away and re- titely over 
vive in successive peals for several minutes. very good 
The report had reached and startled ftom HJ over his b 
his lair the genius of the swamp, and the H _ Geor via 
} : 5 : aii Be 
||next minute he was full in their view, ad- 
vancing upon them with a terrible look and 
a ferocious mien. Our little band, instine- BOY 
|| tively gathered close in a body, and pre 
The huge being, no- And th 
thing daunted, bounded upon his victims, A fath 
and in the same instant received the con Mr. All 
tents of seven rifles, But he did not fall Po Sa 
alone, nor until he had glutted his wrath saab : 
with the death of five of them, which he but otee. 
| effected by wringing off the head from the her husbs 
l body. Writhing and exhausted, at length adeclini 
he fell, with his hapless prey beneath his liffcultie 
grasp. ‘The surviving four had opportunity dive wis 
to examine the dreadful being as he lay Albert th 
extended on the earth, sometimes wallow- beheld h 
ing and roaring. . 

His length , ae thirteen feet, and_his poed 
breadth and volume of just proportions bie wife 
Fearing, lest the report of their rifles, and ost om 
the stentorian yells of the expiring ga" Hy een 
should bring ‘suddenly upon them the : oan 
avengers of his blood, they betook them went 
selves to flight, having first secured the dstermin 
fles of their headless comrades, and retum Hj oN 
ed home with this account of their adver inthe ¢ 
tures, - 

The story of the report as related above, pile tal 
is matter of fact, and the truth of it is acere a . 
dited, we are told, by persons living on. before. be 
borders of this swamp, and in the Selene | 
bourhood of the surviving adventurers ite 

* ‘This tradition is mentioned by Dr. Moree ® np 
1806—See his Geography of that date. rom . 

An eminent writer observes:—* habe or gles” of 
are so careful and tender, such exce ay, in 
nurses, and so anxious to amuse is! 4 his saint 
tient, as well as capable of doing i+ ae 
one of them is a host of male 








tures.” 
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PETER FRANCISCO, 
Who lately applied to Congress for a pen- 


sion for revolutionary services, was sup- 
d, when in the prime of manhood, to; 
bethe strongest man in the United States. | 
We do not know, whether, like Maxinus, | 
he cotild break a horse’s jaw-bone with a 
stroke, or his thigh with a kick, but we have 
heard the following story tol.#in illustration 
of his strength: 
The fame of Francisco’s great strength | 
far and wide through Virginia. Eve-| 
ryman who could ‘whip his weight in| 
wild cats” burned with a desire of reaping | 
renown by an encounter with Francisco. | 
Among others, a bully from near the moun-! 
tains, next to the land of half horse and half, 
for men, determined on comparing | 
bis prowess with that of the reputed strong-| 
est man of the state. He deliberately com-| 
menced his journey with the intent of| 
whipping Francisco, or being whipped him- 


self. He arrives in the neighbourhood of | 


his intended antagonist, and meeting a man| 
ina lane, with a stake and rider fence on’ 
each side, he inquired of him if he knew) 
Francisco, and where he lived. The ,man'! 





When Mr. Albert got on board the ves- 
sel, which was bound for the western con- 
tinent; oh, how he watched each look, 
smile, and tear of the child with the golden 
locks! Never did the first Adam nurture a} 
plant of paradise with more fondness th:.n 
this father cherished his only son. 

The British channel is always a danger- 
ous one to vessels, especially in the winter | 
season—and it was at that time of the year| 
Mr. Albert and his fair-haired boy left Al-| 
bion’s isle. But the ship bravely rode the | 
waves, and ‘* walked the waters like a) 
thing of life.” ‘The captain had the plea-| 
sure of safely passing Cape Clear, (the| 
most southern point of Ireland,) and was/| 
soon enabled to get all that a seaman pos- | 
sessed of a a vessel, requires—plenty 
of sea-room. | 

Mr. Albert did not leave the side of his) 
little child during the period of his sea-| 
sickness; but, with all the intense anxiety 
so beautifully displayed in a mother’s love, | 
the father watched the feverish form, and | 
ministered to every little fancy. The boy! 
was naturally strong, and he soon shook off | 
this universal troubler of all persons unused 
to the sea. And then did he display all | 
those beautiful wild flights, and innocent | 


=————————===— 


iat one time to see the mate.on the mast 


pointing out the direction the bodies had 
taken, and then, to steer the boat aright.” 

The men did not utter a word; but pull- 
ed at the oars with all their power. 

‘©’ Tis a drifting sea,” said the captain. 
Not one of the men answered him; but 
each continued to labour away. 

“IT have my fears!—keep a good look 
out at the head of the boat, Atkins!” 

Here the captain turned afound to look 
|again at the directing arm upon the ship’s 
;mast; and he turned deadly cold when he 
|saw the mate raise, as if in alarm, his hands 
on high! — 
| God of Heaven!” cried the captain ; 

** then they have indeed sunk !” 
} saw it,” exclaimed the second offi- 
cer, who was stationed in the bows of the 
boat. ‘*I saw it shake its jaws!—And look, 
| Sam, is that the yellow gulf weed between 
his tecth? Surely it can’t be the poor 
child’s hair!” 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon part- 
ly told. A billow, lightly tinged with blood, 
rose around the boat, and displayed within 
|its centre a huge shark! 

No traces of the poor father were per- 





answered that he himself was Peter Fran- : nas : - 

. - . | ceivable. The captain grew sick at heart. 
mee benghh ongee wei euregpersinae ry — |joys, which a father’s sight enjoys, and|| “Take the helm, Atkins,” he said keep- 
con, p reeet roy at | pet f och | with which every kind disposition is grati-|) ing his eyes fixed upon the bottom of the 

man, Fe ee 2a fous" |/fied. The little merry fellow became a|| boat. The second mate’s cheek hada cold 





contest between two men who had never} 


injured each other, but in vain: the man| 
would not be put off, and dismounted, and| 
tying his horse to the fence, told Francisco | 
he must either fight or run. Francisco, 
very coolly dismounting, replied that he) 
had never been in the habit of running—| 
ifhe must fight he could not help it. They! 
met—Francisco seized his antagonist as if 
he had been a child, and threw him en- 
tirely over the fence; when he got up, he 


very good naturedly asked him to toss him |! 


over his horse—he wished to be travelling. 
—Georgia Courier. 








BOY OF THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 


And there was, too, in that same bark, 
A father and his son. H. K. White. 


Mr. Albert was an Englishman who had 
married a delicate woman possessed of 
amiable manners. 1t was an union of love; 
but Mrs. Albert had the misfortune to find 
her husband’s pecuniary circumstances in 
adeclining state. A knowledge of these 
difficulties constantly preyed-upon her sen- 
sitive mind, and the hour that made. Mr. 
Albert the father of a noble blue eyed boy, 
beheld him also a disconsolate widower. 
Rwould be superfluous to attempt a de- 
scription of his grief at the loss of his ami- 
able wife, or the deep void which his lone 

experienced in the domestic circle. 
He therefore believed that a change of 
scene would not only alleviate his sorrows, 
but conduce to his interest. Mr. Albert 
rmined to leave his little living trea- 
sure in the care of a kind maiden aunt, sail 
for the shore of America, and try to gain 
by his talents and industry, a settled home 
for himself and his boy. 

Only three years passed over his head 

ore he realized his wishes; and, with an 
‘xious heart, he sought again the British 
to receive his child, and carry him to 

the land of liberty. Mr. Albert could not 
na father’s and a widowed husband’s 
tears, when he “smoothed back the tan- 
.of the fair boy’s bright locks, and 
ei 'n his laughing eyes, a semblance of 


}to his heart when he saw the situation of 
| his son. 





|left the wheel, ran down the cabin stairs, 
jand, with a trembling lip, told the master 








sainted mother. 


favourite with the captain, cfficers, and 
even the very crew. 

It was upon a bright day, when the ship | 
was sailing in a southerly direction, the} 
child stole from the cabin. His father was | 
occupied at the time in listening to an ac-| 
count of the perils encountered by the| 
captain upon a former voyage. The boy 
climbed up the side of the ship, and stoop- | 
ed over her bulwarks for the purpose of 
looking down upon the broad waves. A 
frightful situation. 

“Your bright-haired boy has gone up 


the cabin stairs,” said the captain to the || 


father. 
Mr. Albert immediately ascenced to the 
deck; and all the blood in his cheek sunk 


But the boy gave him no time to 
think; for, partly turning round his neck, 
and taking his small hands from their rest- 
ing place, he attempted to waive his father 
towards him. 

At that moment a sea struck the oppo- | 
site side of the vessel—the bey lost his ba-| 
lance—he fell into the black water, and a/ 
huge billow displayed him upon its swell- | 
ing back ! 

The wretched father uttered a dreadful | 
shriek, and sprang over the bulwark into 
the sea. 

The man at the helm was the only per- 
son at that time upon deck. He instantly | 





of the accident, 

** Out with the boat in an insfant/”’ roar- 
ed the captain, and, at the same time, run- 
ning wildly about the deck, “call the) 
fi watch! and about ship immediately! 
Mate, up the shrouds directly; keep a sharp 
eye upon the poor gentleman and his boy, | 
and let your arm be directed to where the! 
waves carry them.” 

The captain was the first to spring into 
the boat, and his crew eagerly followed 
bim. For never did a true American sailor 
want for a second order when his aid was 
required. Bravery and kindness of heart 
are often synony mons: 





| tear upon it, ashe, in silence, obeyed his 
|commander’s orders. And a fine expres- 
| sion of still sorrow was perceivable upon 
| the face cf every man composing the boat’s 
crew. 

Slowly and faintly did the captain ascend 
again the side of bis ship, 

“ Let me not be called during the night,” 
he said, addressing his first officer; “ and 
do not show me the log-book for some days 
to come.” 

He then entered his state-room, fastened 
the door, and fell upon his bed sobbing 
violently. 

The night watch was set. But not a man 
disturbed the stillness of the deck with a 
heavy tread. The heavens looked cold and 
bright. Nought was heard through the dark 
hours but the light cry of the wheel, as 
the man at the helm looked at the binns- 
cle-light, and kept the vessel up to the 
wind. E. 





A HYMN OF THANKS. 
BY T. C. CLARKE, 
Accept the thanks, Almighty power, 
A grateful heart would bring, 
That thou hast given the bud and flow’r, 
Vo strew the path of spring: . 
That thou hast spread the fields with green, 
With vines the verdant dale, 
Whire pleasant waters flow serene 
Te covl the fragrant gale: 
That thou hast cloth’d the rising bill 
With Nature's varied hues, 
And bid the new-made sparkling rill 
‘To scatter there its dews. 
And in the dark wood and the grove, 
And cypress shaded bower, 
Hath tuned the grateful heart to love, 
And memory's pensive power: 
That from the orient purpled wave 
Thou bid'st the sun to rise, 
Thaytiars and noon thus thickly pave 
my midnight aZure skies: 
‘That o'er the valicy, hill and sea, 
Yon glorious blue is spread, 
The bright—the mighty canopy, 
so Measureless and dread : 
That ! so feeble—erring—frail, 
Enjoy this bounteous store 5 








*¢ Pull, My lads; for God’s sake pull’” 
said the captain, as he kept turning round, 


May rise when they with age grow pale, 
And live when they're no more. 





a 


eed 


| 
| 
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MELANCHOLY STORY. 

We —_ the following from a London | 
paper with the hope that it may prove a 
warning to such imprudent mothers ss are 
in the habit of attending evening parties of | 
pleasure, or evening lectures, leaving their | 
children either alone or under the care of 
others who are too young or inexperienced 
to afford any assistance in case of accident. | 

Bower of Taste. 

My history is simp!e—but could I record | 

my countless tears, the example would not | 


pass away unheeded. My parents were in|) 


the middle station of life, snd at an early 
age I was married to a person in a similar 
rank of society. We lived contented, and 


therefore happy. Our residence was in a/! 


large town in a western county, from | 
whence my husband was accidentally call- 
ed to transact some business which detain- 
ed him some months from home. He left 
me the mother of a healthy boy; he found 
me——but the fearful word will come soon 
enough. To beguile the weary moments 
of my husband’s absence, I was induced 
at intervals to mingle with society, and this| 
led me from my home, 1 had, perhaps, | 





been allowed too much indulgence by my || 


parents, who accustomed me to continual | 
gaieties, so that solitude came upon me as a} 
fearful blank, a melancholy dream. One 
dreadful night—the memory of which will 
never lose its deep intensity-—I had un- 
dressed my smiling boy, then about three 
years old; he took his farewell of me after 
Lhad joined his tiny hands in prayer, and| 
I then left him to enjoy that peaceful re- 
pose which I hoped would renew his health | 
and vigour. Happy are the affluent! their'| 
tender nurslings are fostered by care, and 
shielded by studied attention. But this 
was not to be my blessed lot, nor that of | 
my darling boy; yet was he as beauteous| 
as the richest and the proudest of them all, | 
and his caresses to me were as dear as if| 
he had been arrayed in the splendid robes | 
of oppulence. I was living in lodgings, and | 
my only two apartments communicated by 
a door which gencrally remained open. | 


| 


When I left my child that night, sleeping} 
with his face pillowed upon his downy arm, 
1 had no intention of going beyond the next | 
room, where I sat down, and imagination | 
svon brought to my mind the guieties of my | 
youth, and my loneliness became irksome. | 
At this time a thoughtless companion call-! 


ed, and wished me to accompany her to a}! 


card-party. I went: the cheerfulness of the 
assemblage induced me to prolong my ab- | 
sence, and hours passed by stcees Bry At} 
length a returning sense of duty called me | 
home. 1 had relied upon the generally | 
sound slumbers of my child, and imagined | 
I should find him asleep, as I had done | 
when I had previously indulged in the fatal: 
practice. 1 found the inmates of the house | 


where I lodged in a state of confusion—!|| 


some horrid words caught my ear as I rush. 
ed along—~the door of my apartment was! 
broken open, and my boy——my rosy cherub! 
-—lay there a blackened and «disfigured suf. | 
ferer. His pain was too intense for the! 
usual cries of infancy, but in their stead; 
he uttered a plaintive and continued moan, | 
every tone of which echoed the dying peal| 
of my happiness, | was frantic with grief, 
but my sorrow availed not. I watered his 
wounds with my tears. I would have given 
worlds—I would have bartered every hope 
of joy to hear the slightest word of endear- 
ment from his swollen lips, but he never 
spoke again! And in the moment when 


aE 


his lips, he turned his glazing eyes upon 
me, and in a piercing look, through which 
beamed the intelligence of a superior being, 
he reproached me; yes, the darling babe 
of my bosom reproached me for my cruelty. 
That look has haunted me ever since, and 
eyen now it glares upon me { must 
ause. * * * A few more tears have I 
shed to thy memory, my child! I would 
fain complete my sorrowful task, and not 
permit vain regrets to be the only fruit of 
my penitence. The fearful tale of my boy’s 
accident was soon rudely told by the un- 
feeling witnesses of my agony. He had 
cmap and on my not replying to his 








calls, had wandered into the sitting room 
where by some accident, which must ever 
| remain a mystery, the fire caught his night- 
lclothes. He screamed, but, re assist- 
Jance could be rendered, the flames had 
done their work of death, and shrivelled his 
delicate skin, which was fairer than monu- 
mental alabaster. He died, and I watched 
for days and nights by his mangled corpse. 
Oh! how terribly bitter were these mo- 
ments! I gazed upon the trifles which had 
beguiled his fancy, and when midnight lent 
its deep silence to the scene, I was startled 
by his jocund laugh of happiness; but it 
| closed with the moaning of pain, and it 
| chilled my heart. I startied—but found I 
had slept. I was alone with my dear boy. 





|| At last the grave closed upon him, but stil! 


I felt no change, for my joy and hope were 
buried with him. My husband returned; 
he had doated on our child, and shed bitter 
tears for his death. But this was not all— 
jhe feit that I was a murderer!—the murder- 
er of my child! True he did not openly 
reproach me; that I could have borne with 
patience, because I deserved it; but in the 
cold averted glance, in the pensive sigh of 
misery, I felt all he would fain conceal. 
In the lone and stilly hours of night, when 
conscious guilt banished sleep from my 
pillow, I have marked his anguish—anguish 
which I could not soothe, which I dare not 
question. ‘This could not last. His consti- 
tution, naturally delicate, received a shock 


j;in the calamity of his child, from which he 


never recovered, and, after lingering some 
mouths in a decline, his sorrows were end- 
ed in death. In dying, his grief resolved 
itself to words—he declared that he forgave 
me—**but”—TI cannot tell the rest. He 
sleeps beside our ill starred boy. Here 
was a second being consigned to the grave 
|through my rash negligence, Why didnot 
{ follow! Why—but that my nance 
| might be fulfilled, that 1 might feel the de- 
solation I had brought upon myself? 1am 
now alone in a crowded world ! 

And now, allis passed away; returning 
'years have brought seasons of to the 
| innocent and happy—but to me they come 
| without a smile—without a blessing. Still 

I see the dying glance of my babe, and the 
echoes of my husband's reproach; and when 
| behold the children of my acquaintance 
| gladdening their homes, and cheering their 
, hearts with innocent prattle, I turn to de- 

parted days, and from my inmost soul wish 
'I had died with my sainted cherub, *** 


—_—_— 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

The character of Juliet, as drawn by 
Shakspeare, is one of perfect individuality, 
in which the brightest tints of nature throw 
love’s purple light over the shades of ar- 
dent passion. Juliet, we think, is the most 
interesting Of the great bard’s heroines. 








the last sigh of dissolving nature heaved on 


Her artless innocence, and unaffected cin. 
cerity, enlist our sympathy. There is no- 


——S= 


"thing coquetish in her manner; her sens 


SSS ey, 


‘ments spring from the fountain of the 
|clear and spontaneous. The very spirit 
|love seems to have touched her soul with: 
kind of magic sadness, to have made he 
tones as sweet as plaintive music, and pour. 
‘ed a mild and mellow light around the hal 
of melancholy brightness. 

Of late years every English or America 
stranger in Italy is sure to pay a visit to 
Verona, to have his sympathy excited, and 
his curiosity gratified, by gazing on the 
supposed ‘tomb of Juliet:’ and there is no 
man who admires Shakspeare, but will go 
fifty miles out of his way, on a pilgrimage 
to a city which has furnished the ban 
jof Avon with the materials of an affect. 

ing tragedy, which for all the pathetic de. 

itals of hapless enthusiastic love, and devo 
ted constancy, stands unrivalled in the 
whole range of the European drama. We 
were led to make the preceding remarks 
by reading a book, eager: by a recent 
traveller in Italy. After giving a descrip. 
tive sketch of Verona, he says, ** Though 
much legendary exaggeration is superadded 
to the circumstances of Juliet’s death, yet 
the main fact is attested by the local history 
of Verona; and therefore the mind is dis 
posed to admit the probability that the ex. 
cavated oblong stone, which is now pointed 
out in the neglected ruins of the old Fran- 
ciscan monastery,might have once contained 
the beauteous form of the unhappy Juliet. 
Count Persicy, in his history of Verona, thus 
narrates the melancholy circumstances that 
led to the death of Romeo and Juliet:— 

“In the year 1303, or about that time, 
Bartholomew della Scala, being captain of 
the Veronese, Romeo de Monticoli was en- 
amoured of Juliet de Cappelletti, and she 
of him, their families being at the same time 
in bitter enmity with each other, on account 
of party feuds. As, therefore, they could 
not be openly married, a private union tooF 
place between them. Shortly afterwards, 
Romeo having, in an affray of the two fac- 
tions, killed Tebaldo, the cousin of Juliet, 
was obliged to seek for safety in flight, 
and proceeded to Mantua. His unhappy 
spouse, afflicted beyond measure, sought 
commiseretion and counsel from the inter- 
mediate agent of her secret marriage, see- 
ing that there was no longer any hope of 4 
reconciliation between families now still 
more incensed against each other than be- 
fore. Therefore, bya sage wee ses arrange- 
ment, Juliet procured a sleeping draught, 
and shortly after, according to common re- 
port, yielded up her life. Romeo, having 
been apprised of the dire news before he 
heard that she was only apparently dead, 
resolved, in the bitterness of his anguish, 
to take poison and die likewise. Prev 
to his doing so, however, not entirely des 
ping of her life, he went to Verona, and 
availed himself of the evening hour to en 
ter the monastery. Being here 
that his Juliet had been interred not long 
before, he swaliowed the poison which he 
had with him, and hastened to the tomb, 
where their mutual aes pte a 
way by a passage beyond that whic 
ready for his return. The friar wondered 
very much what had happened to Romeo, 
unconscious of the hard fate that awaite 
him. While he endeavoured to assure him 
the lady was not in reality dead, the poison 
began to operate, and now, on the very 
verge of death, he called on his Juliet with 
a faint voice. She awoke, and scarcely re- 
cognised him. Romeo expired, and Juliet 
breathed for a moment only to shar2 his 














hapless doom.” 
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The following elegant and highly 
lines we extract from the Feb. 
Hale’s Magazine. 


E. B. C. 


1 saw her in her youthful grace; 
She seemed like one not born to die, 
For hope was in her radiant fae, 
And rapture sparkled in ker eye. 
Her voice yet lingers in my ear, 
Now warmly gushing, full and free, 
Now gently flowing, calm and clear, 
As music on the silent ear, 


How high ber beautiful disdain, 

Would rise at some ungencrous deed! 
How soon at sight of human pain, 

Her quick and tender heart would bleed. 
The changes o'er her brow came fast 

As colours on the seraph’s wing; 
Nor ever from her spirit passed 

The glory of her opening spring. 


post 


Isaw her when the robes of death 
Were lightly folded round her form, 
And leaned to hear some lingering breath, 
To learn if still the heart were warm 
‘The morning light was o’er her spread, 
And all was life like in its glow; 
As glistening in the eastern red 
The frozen mountain seems to flow. 


This is death's mevey—thus he throws 
A living calm—a thoughtful shade— 
A mournful beauty of repose 
Reund the dark ruin he hath made. 
Bat when the snowy hand I pressed, 
And felt the deep mysterious chill, 
It flashed convietion to my breast, 
And all my busy hopes were still. 



































1 see her yet—she cannot die! 
When evening brings the pensive hour, 
And day hath closed its weary eye 
She comes upon my heart with power, 
And spreads through all my troubled breast 
The spirit of immortal dreams, 
That gild the dreary hours of rest, 
And fleet nut when the moruing beams. 


















































Lsee her yet—I see her now 
A tenant of the brightest sky, 
Where sorrow never clouds the brow, 
And tears are strangers to the eye: 
Isee her standing with the blest; 
And now her heavenly years begin, 
My weary heart retires to rest, | 






































And mourns not for what once has been. 
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Daw ix Eoxer anv Patzestine.—We | 
da tent allotted tous for the night, and} 
hough it was double lined, so copious 
the dews of Egypt, after sunset, that 

t water ran plentifully down the tent 
The vegetation of Egypt, even the 

t produce of the Delta, is not 
solely to the partial inundation from 

Vile, or artificial irrigation. —When we 
that rain is unknown to the inhabit- 

i, it must not be supposed that the land 
on that account destitute of water. From 
the observations we made during our 
quent ee it — doubtful 

er any other coun 80 lar 
ey < — oe ~ tong, mm 
' e desert partake largely of 
the dew of Heaven,” and in a aaa 
te, of “* the fatness of the earth.” Hence 
tid that we meet with such frequent 
to the copious dew distilled upon 
territories in the sacred writings. 
utherly love is compared by David to the 
sof Hermon.” ‘The goodness of 
is described asa dew: “The rem- 
int of Jacob shall be,” it is said, “in the 
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Errect oF HOT WATER OX FLOWERS,— 
Most flowers begin to fade after being ke 
twenty-four hours in water; but all (the 


haps one or two others excepte } may be 
completely restored by the use of hot wa- 
ter.—-For this purpose—place the flowers 
in scalding water, deep enough to cover 
about one-third of the length of the stem, 
and by the time the water has become cold 
the flowers will become erect and fresh;’ 
then cut off the clodded ends, and put them 
into cold water. 


Mannens.—The most fatiguing ill-man- 
ners are those which proceed from an ex- 
cess of politeness, 


FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 
—There is no more delightful peculiarity 
in the literature of the present age than the 
worth and brilliancy of its female genius. 
The full development of the intellect and 
imagination of woman is the triumph of 
modern times.—Their influence on litera- 
ture was scarccly felt even in the stateliest 
of the classical ages, ‘The contracted na- 
ture of their education—the tyrannical de- 
meanor of the sterner sex towards them— 
and the yet more inflexible tyranny of cus- 
tom, crushed the blossoms of their genius 
before they were half unfolded, or prevent- 
ed them from diffusing their sweets be- 
yond the limited circle of domestic life. 
Sometimes, indeed, the female mind broke 
through the unnatural restraints opposed 
to its p ss, but it too often lost in the 
exertion its freshness and most delicate 
charm.—The Sapphos and the Aspasias of 
antiquity cast aside the fetters of custom 
and the bonds of virtue. Even these in- 
stances of female celebrity, so attended 
with causes of sorrow and of pity, are rare. 
Hence the imaginative works of Greece 
and Rome, exquisite and eternal as they 
are, have an aspect stern and appalling, 
and want that delicacy and tender grace 
which the intermingling of female taste 
alone can give. Their poetry is not en- 
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riched with a few of these sweet fancies 
and delicious conceits which peculiarly be- 
long to the female mind, or are excited in| 
the society of intellectual and sensitive wo- | 
man. The gentle influences of feminine 


of our country a delicate and tender bloom 

The works of the female authors of the 
present age are objects of no common in- 
terest—not only for their separate beauties, 
but for the new and lovely lights which 
they have cast over the whole region of 
imagination, and the nooks of the graceful 
loveliness which they have been enabled 
to illume. 


Tar Empnzss Joseruinr axp HER Jew-| 
zts.—We one day asked the Empress to) 
show us all her diamonds. With the ut- 
most complaisance, she ordered them to 


be brought and arraigned on a large table. 
When the various boxes were ned, we 
were dazzled by the brilliancy of their con- 


tents. It must, I fancy, have been a collec- 
tion unique in Europe; for it was composed 
of all the most precious stones belonging 
to the various towns and cities conquered 
by the French armies, Her majesty was 
exceedingly amused by our mute astonish- 
ment. After having allowed us to examine 
them leisurely, ‘It is to cure you of an 
excessive fondness for jewels,” said she to 
us, in a kind tone, ‘‘ that I have shown you 
mine. After having seen such extraordi- 
nary ones, you will no wish for others; 








especially when you recollect, splendid as 


they are, how unhappy I have been, al- 
though possessed of them! In the earlicr 
periods of my astonishing career, 1 enter- 
tained myself with these baubles; but by 
degrees 1 became disgusted with them, 
and I now wear them only when my new 
rank compels me todo so. Besides, a thou- 
sand events may deprive me of these su- 

erb but useless things. Have I not the 

ignolettes that belonged to the queen, 
Marie Antoinette ? Is it certain that I shall 
be able to retain them? Let me advise yeu, 
young ladies, not to envy a magnificence 
which in no way contributes to happiness. 
l¥ou will be very much surprised when I 
tell you I have received more pleasure from 
the present of a pair of old shoes, than I 
ever did from the gift of any of the diamonds 
spread before you.”—Memoirs of the Em- 
press Josephine. 


SONNET. 


Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, 

Nor grief a dew from stain more clear, 
Than female friendship'’s melting kiss, 
Than female friendship's parting tar. 
How sweet the heart’s full Uliss to prove, 
‘To her whose smile must crown the store; 
How sweeter still to tell of woes, 

To her whose faithful breast would share 
In every grief, in ev'ry care, 

Whose sigh ean jull them to repose ! 





—_— 


Oh, bless’d sight, there is no sorrow, 
But from thy breath can sweetness borrow; 
E’en to the pale, and drooping flower 
That fades in love's neglected hour; 
E’en with her woes can friendship’s power 
One happier feeling blend. 
Tis from hew restless bed to creep, 
And sink like wearied babe to sleep; 
On the soft couch her sorrows sleep, 
The bosom of a friend. 


Mus. Fay.—This benevolent and talent- 
ed lady paid another visit to Liverpool dur- 
ing the last week, and spoke at the Friends’ 
meeting-house on Thursday, Friday, and 
Sunday. On Sunday morning we had the 
pleasure to hear her, and were struck with 
the highly devotional nature of her address, 
as well as the remarkable dignity of her 
manner and sweetness of her voice. A 
more musical voice, and a more distinct, 
correct, and elegant enunciation, we never 
jheard. ‘The cadence in which she speaks, 
and which closely resembles chaunting, 
| gives a peculiar character to her preaching, 
|but does not at all impair its effect. Her 
manner, however, though every thing that 
is graceful and impressive, is her least re- 
commendation. The piety, benevolence, 
and humanity which pervade her senti- 
ments, and so signally influence her con- 
duct, are the chief merits of her public 
addresses. — Liverpool paper. 








Written for the Port Folie, 
‘A ROMANCE. 


The morning of her bridal came; 

The maidens call on Hilda's name; 

They seek her in the lofty hall 
And in the leafy bower, 

And by the murmuring waterfall, 
And near the ruin'd tower 
Repeating oft her name. 

On morn's fresh breeze the soft name floats, 

And answering Echo lends her no‘es; 

But sportive search and silver call, 
And Echo's joyous strain, 

Were all unanswer’d, fruitless all, 

And maiden glee was chang'd to pain, 
For Hilda never came ! 


Sped onward by the rising gale, 

A little barque with tiny sail, 

Skims the blue waves—the fairy thing 
Like sea-bird seems, with snowy wing, 
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Bright glancing in the rising sun! 

But from that vision there was one 
Who turned, with ghastly cheek, away, 
Nor smil'd from that eventful day! 
That stormy sire, whose slightest word 
The trembling Hilda never heard, 

Save with blaneh’d cheek and tearful eye; 
Why heaves Ais flinty heart the sigh ? 
Why hies he to the ruin’d tower, 
Spending the long and lonely hour, 
Looking the deep blue waters o'er? 
That fairy barque returns no more! 


* Nor knows he if the whelming wave, 
Gave to that little boat a grave; 
Nor knows he if the billows’ wild 
Are raging o'er his fated child, 
If by the wild wind’s fury driven, 
With none to aid, save pitying heaven: 
Helpless she floats—he only knows 
That from his tyrant power she goes— 
From vows too hateful to be borne 
She fled, e’en on her bridal morn! 
Braving the winds and waves, more kind 
Than the stern sire she Icaves behind! 


Near yon green isle a little boat 

With snowy sail, is seen to float, 

A skilless hand the rudder guides; 

At will the fairy shallop glides: 

But when it nears that island green, 
A fluttering signal scarf is seen, 

And the bold youth who hastes to aid 
Starts when“he sees the fearless maid, 
And thinks (romantic fancy’s dream) 
*Tis some fair Naiad of the stream; 
For earthly maids could never brave 
In such frail barque alone, the wave! 
But guardian angels lent their aid 
And heaven conduets the venturous maid 
To him from whom a father stern 

Had bade her young affection turn, 
And tore her, weeping, from his side 
‘Fo be a hated rival’s bride. 


The boat has lower'd its tiny sail 
Near yonder island green; 

And the proud lover hastes to hail, 
Hilda, its pride and queen! 

Her bridal morn arose at last— 
More bright for all the perils past. 


CONSTANCE. 





LE PORTEFEUILLE. 


To Tat Reapens or Tur Pont Fotio. 

Engagements of a more lucrative nature 
than the associate labors of a literary pe- 
riodical, having for the present presented 
themselves, I relinquish the department as- 
signed me inthe Port Folio. Ill health, 
during a part of my time, united with other 
circumstances unnecessary to detail, have 
prevented such exertion as I could and 
should have made under different auspices. 
The satisfaction which the Editor of the 
Port Folio evinces in regard to myself on 
the occasion of my retirement, is recipro- 
cated. 

WILLIS GAYLORD CLAKK. 
Philada. March 2, 1829. 








The American Flag.—This splendid pro- 
duction we are aware cannot but be fami- 
liar to the most of our readers. In con- 
formity with our design, however, of ma- 
king the Port Folio a repository for the 
most finished and beautiful emanations of 
genius, we unhesitatingly select this genu- 
ine morceau for preservation in our pages. 
We do this the more readily.from its pre- 
senting an opportunity of recording our 
humble, but heart-felt, tribute to the memo- 


and accomplished Josera Ropman Dake, 
whose untimely death, in the prime of man- 
hood, in the light sunshine of prosperity, 
and among ardent, devoted friends, who 
knew and appreciated his superior intelli- 
gence, every lover of song, and admirer of 
distinguished worth, will sincerely regret. 
Of his brief, but brilliant career, we have 
never seen any adequate history; such as 
departed merit deserves at the hand of 
friendship--as literature should always pos- 
sess of one of the best and brightest of her 
sons, whose name should ever be cherished 


in the heart’s warm blood of that country 


whose fame he would have lived to adorn, 
and whose honour he would have died to 
|defend. We were early acquainted with 
|the amiable subject of this notice, and 
| having passed our youthful days beneath | 
the same roof, and engaged for years in the 
same pursuit® we feel priviledged to exer- 
cise the right which an early association 
and devoted friendship claims, of saying, 
even at this late day, how much we mourn 
the departure of one who so richly merited 
| the sincere tribute bestowed by the bright- 
| est ornament of American literature,* in the 
beautiful lines commencing 

* Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 

Nor named thee but to praise.” 


Ed. P. Folio. 





* Halleck. 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 

‘She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldrie of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
Ané rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the sun! to thee "tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blending shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the of war, 
The harbingers of vi , 


Flag of the brave! Thy folds shall fly, 
The sigrwof hope and triumph high! 

| When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 

, And the long line comes gleaming on, 

; (Ere yet the life-biood, warm and wet, 

; Has di d the glistening bayonet.) 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 

, To where thy meteor glories burn, 

| And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 

| And when the eannon-mouthings loud, 

| Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fali, 
‘Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall,— 
Phere shall thy victor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death! 





Flag of the seas! on ocean's wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When death, eareering on the gale, 





ry of its lamented author, the ingenuous 








Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 


And frighted wave$ rush widely back 
Before the broadsides reeling rack,— 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look, at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fiy, 

In triumph o’er his closing eyc. 


Flag of the free heart's only home! 

By ange! hands to valor given — 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe that stands before oy 
With freedom’s deck beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner streaming o'er us! 





ORIGINAL NOTICES, 


Toxran, on THE Wauarre Ross. 

This is the title of a novel which has 
cently made its appearance before the 
lic, with claims to its attention of more thy 
ordinary strength. It is in every respeq 
purely American; and though we are ng 
among those who pay a blind devotion w 
every thing emanating from native writes 
merely because ihey are such, regardless 
other considerations; we readily admit, tlk 
favourable, nay, partial sentiments wih 
which we are disposed to examine 
attempt to enrich our stock of national 
erature. The work before us, howeve, 
stands in no need of adventitious aid. Itis 
the production of a mind richly stored wit 
the fruits of experience and observation,ani 
the success with which our author hy 
pourtrayed the race of bold enterprising p- 
oneers, (the early settlers on the a 
and exhibited their original manners 
pursuits; his forcible dilineations of the l- 
dian character, habits, &c. is equal to ay 
thing we have seen—and attempts at thi 
species of writing, our readers are awar, 
are almost innumerable. We have noher 
itation in pronouncing the piece before w 
a masterpiece of its kind, and the author, 
whoever he may be, should persevere: by 
this we do not mean that he should goa 
to write in the probable absence of any fur 
ther materials, or whether he is prepared 
not—this course has been productive d 
more brainless, useless trash, and loaded the 
shelves of our book stores, with More 
sheets “full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing,” than would furnish fools-caps ft 
all the dunces in Christendom; but we ver 
ture the advice under the convictios 
drawn frem the evidence of the work be 
fore us, that an author of so much tale 
and observation, if encouraged to 
cannot fail of increasing the just fame 
has already acquired; nor of adding mud 
to our stock of valuable as well as int 
ting literature. 

We intended to have made an oi 
line of the uncommonly clever sy 
with which our author has presented 
but having been politely furnished by* 
friend with the following sketch, we chee 
fully present it to the readers of the Pot 
Folio in peference to any thing that ¥ 
have at this moment leisure to prepare. 
is brief, but embodies the most strié 
events of Tokeah or the White Rose. 

The work opens with a description a 
one of the settlements on the frontier 
Georgia, depicting, with great truth, 
manners and character of Captain Cope 
and his family, and a visit they receive! 
from a chief of the tribe of Oconee Ind 
who confides to the care of the backwoot 
man’s wife, a beautiful child whom he 
carried off in a skirmish with the wh! 
This child, “The White Rose,” 1s co 








ted by the clergyman of a neig 
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“onary station, but after ten or twelve 
—* «Pe claimed by the chief Tekoah, 
yho is about to retire with his tribe beyond 
the Mississippi. The new settlement of 
the tribe becomes the scene of the princi- 
pal adventures. Lafitta, a pirate of Bara- 
urta, intrigues with the Indians, endeavors 
toexcite them to take part against the A- 
nericans in the war with England, which 
ad lately broken out, and succeeds in per- 
sading the old chief to betroth him to Ro- 
s. His schémes, however, are defeated 
by the wisdom and bravery of a young Paw- 
nee chief, who is married to Canondah, the 
daughter of Tekoah. ‘The pirate is taken 

igoner and carried to New-Orleans, where 
Gen. Jackson is at that time encamped.— 
Rosa is married to an officer who had pre- 
viously sought refuge with the Oconees; 
and the old chief, after paying a visit to the 
gnves of his fathers on the frontiers of 
Georgia, returns home and dies in the 
midst of his tribe. 

This is a meagre sketch of a plot filled 
uw with some extremely interesting ept- 
sodes and details. Thecharacterof Can- 
ondah, the Indian girl, and her Pawnee 





lover, are delineated with great truth 
and beauty. There is a might scene, 
when the pirate attacks and sets fire 


tothe village, which is depicted with no 


common talent; and we could dwell with 
pleasure on more than one description, and 
om many striking incidents and dialogues, 
did our limits admit of it. 

2 








THE MIRROR. 





Is this a bonnet which I see before me? 
And the rim towards my hand; come Ict me clutch 
thee, (New reading of Shakspeare. 


A big bonnet is unquestionably a big 
evil, and one which has not been frequently 
alverted to, at least publicly, from a desire, 
pethaps, on the part of the gentlemen, of 
not being considered deficient in gallantry; 
but Sir, 1, though I plume myself upon my 
high toned chivalrous feeling, cannot for- 
bear to level quill at this growing evil, for 
ftowing it certainly is, insomuch that it 
seems to me that unless something is, ere 
long, done to arrest-the growth of bonnets, 
t willbe a very difficult matter, at some 
distance, in the streei, to determine wheth- 
et the woman is part of the bonnet, or the 
bonnet part of the woman. 

Thave sometimes fancied to myself, that 
this curse was not contained in the box giv- 
ento Pandora, being one of such magni- 
tude that it would have crowded the others 
out, and anon, | have dreamed that this 

article, ycleped a bonnet, being teo 

§t0ss to be enclosed within so small a com- 
pass, was made itself the actual receptacle, 
tepertory of all the woes ‘that flesh is heir 
‘o;” the veritable Pandora’s box; which | 
“pinion is marvellously sustained by the cir-| 
cumstance of its being employed to cover| 
head of woman, the representative of 
or common mother Eve, who brought 
‘pon us all the ills that worry us to this day. 
Uhaye the honor to be, Sir, (or I should 
hither say the misfortune, ) like yourself in 
‘e particular, that is, lam a bachelor—but 
hot tpso facto, a woman hater, as I am sure 
are not. I entertain the liveliest feel- 
ings of tenderness for the fair, and while I 
“nite am actuated by these feelings. Sir, 
ym have no idea how detrimental those 
fnormous head batteries are to the matri- 
bree interest of the ladies, insomuch that, 
heard not long since, a fellow bachelor 


exclaim with a phiz as long as the face of 
my grandmother’s portrait, “these big bon- 

neted wives make bankrupt husbands,” and 

sighing profoundly, he forthwith, in asten- 

toriun voice, swore by the great hat of Sir 

C. Grandison, that he would never . 

I reasoned the matter with him, but all in 

vain. I gotochurch regularly, and behave 

myself decorously. Iam asmall man, Sir, 

that is to say, somewhat beneath the heroic 

stature, and as ill luck, or Pandora would | 
have it, I'am planted in a pew in the rear of 
a phalanx of millinery-shot-towers, so that | 

can no more see the holy man, than if he 

was on the Andes; this causes my too little | 
devotion to burn with the feeble glimmer| 
of a taper, whereas, if I could but see the 
parson, it would peradventure brighten in- 
toablaze. Would that I possessed *‘the 
Talisman of Oromanes” or the wonder 
working “‘Lamp of Aladdin,” I would con- 
vey me invisibly into the workshops of those 
who superintend the architecture of the 
aforesaid bonnets, and strike the milliners 
with a confusion of tongues, as the builders 
of Babel wete confounded of old, so that 
they should not know a crown from a bow, 
or a rim from a ribbon—believe me, Sir, I 
am, atonce, your friend, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of the ladies. Dr. SYNTAX. 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


In spite of modern whims about liberty 
and equality, the government of a family 
must be absolute; mild not tyrannical: the 
laws of nature and the voice of reasgn have 
declared the dependence of the child on 
the parent. ‘The weakness of youth must 
be supported, and the violence of youth re- 
pressed, by the hand of age and experience. 
Parental tenderness is too apt to degene- 
rate into parental weakness. ‘ If you please, 
child,’ and ‘will you, dear,’ are soon an- 
swered with ‘No, f won't.’ The reins of 
government should be always gently drawn. 
not twitched like a curbed bridle at one 
time, and dangled loosely at another. Uni- 
formity in parents procures uniformity in 
children. To whip one minute, and to 
caress or let the culprit go unpunished for 
the same crime at another, cannot fail to 
injure the force of parental authority. Con- 
sider before you threaten; and then be as 
good as your word. ‘1 will whip you if 
you don’t mind me,’ says the parent in a 
passion. ‘Iam not afraid of it,’ says the 
child. The parent flies towards it with a 
paroxysm of rage: the child prefers flight 
to broken bones. * You may go now, but 
you shall have punishment, with inte- 
rest, the next time you do so.’ ‘I don’t 
believe that,’ thinks the child. It is expe- 
rience that gives the lie. ‘ But,’ say you, 
‘whips and rods were the scourges of the 
dark ages; the present age is more enlight- 
ened; in its law is reason; and authority is 
mildness.? Beware of that reason which 
makes your child d atical, and that mild- 
ness which makes him obstinate. 

There is such a thing as a rod of reproof; 
and it is certain that, in numberless cases, 
arguments produce a better effect than cor- 
poreal punishment. Let those be properly 
administered, in the case of disobedience ; 
if ineffectual, try the harsher method, Ne- 
ver begin to correct till your anger has 
subsided. Cease not till you have subdued 
the will of the offender; if you do, your au- 
thority is at anend. Let your commands 
be reasonable; never deliver them in a pas- 








ion, as though they were already disobey- 
ed, nor with a timid distrustful tone, as if 


ia ed 


you suspected your own authority. Re- 
member that scolding is directly the reverse 
of a weighty reasoning. It is the dying 
groans of good government. Never let it 
be heard under your roof, unless you intend 
your house to be a nursery of faction, which 
may, at some future time, rear its hydra 
head, not only against you, but in opposition 
to the parents and guardians of our coun- 
try. Patriotism, as well as charity, begins 
at home. Let the voice of concord be 
heard in your family, it will charm your do- 
mestics to a love of order. 





A WIFE IN DANGER. 


A husband, finding that his wife received 
splendid presents from an admirer, thought 
it would be unwise not to show her what 
dangerous ground she stood upon. She 
had been driving out one morning with a 
lady, and went to the dining-room immedi- 
ately on her return home, intending to 
shew her purchases to her husband. Neo 
husband, however, did she find—but what, 
for the moment, delighted her more—the 
table covered with jewels! The transport- 
ed Alicia eagerly advanced. 

“How beautiful!” she exclaimed aloud, 
as she tried the brilliant’s upon her arm 
and fingers,and alternately put down one or- 
nament tu admire another. ‘‘I did not see, 
even at court, such a diamond necklace as 
this!” she continued. ‘I wonder where 
they came from.” 

Suddenly she spied a beautiful box to 
hold donbons, set in diamonds, and of a par- 
ticularly beautiful shape. ‘These pans 
nieres were much the fashion at that time, 
and the dutchess of D, had displayed one 
at the opera-house, which had been the en- 
vy and admiration ofall present. To have 
a more elegant and precious box than her 
grace of D.; to set the fashion of that shape; 
to show her fair taper fingers, to advantage, 
as she presented it to her neighbours—how 
many sources of delight to"a fashionable 
belle! Instantly the ornaments were repla- 
ced and forgotten: nothing but this de- 
lightful box deserved a thought. She was 
so much engrossed by her admiration, that 
she saw not her husband until he stood be- 
fore her. 

*“Oh, Mr. Clairville,” she cried with 
childish joy, “see how magnificent, how 
lovely, all these things are! Do but look 
at this dijou of abox! Oh! I would not 
part with it for worlds! And this, too, is 
the opera night, and I shall show it there! 
Is it not charming?” 

**Which, my love?” replied Mr. Clair- 
ville, with a smile; “the diamonds or the 
opera?” 

“Oh, both, to be sure!” hastily 
his wife. 
them.” 

“Indeed I do; but you know I think noth. 
ing charming but you.” 

‘And was it to make me more so,” said 
Alicia, laughing, “that you sent for all 
these gay things?” 

“1 am not rich enough to display the con- 
tents of all the jewellers’ shops to you, and 
bid them court your acceptance,” said Mr. 
Clairville. ‘These came from one who 
has more ofthe power, though net more of 
of the will, to please. The P—— sent 
them to you, and I spread them on the ta- 
ble to enjoy your first surprise.” 

“How very good! how very m 
cent! replied the simple Alicia. “And may 
I choose what I like?” 

“Without doubt,” said her husband, 


answered 
“But you do not seem to i 
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“They are all yours, if you like. But you 
forget the price.” 

“You do not pay for a gift,” said 
the calmness of her husband’s 
duing her satisfaction. 

“These diamonds, nevertheless have a 
rice,” he said, fixing his eyes steadily on 
is blooming wife; “I am the price.” 

The glittering baubles fell from the hand 
of the appalled Alicia; mechanically she 
retreated from the table, which now only 
inspired her with alarm and horror; she put 
her arms behind her, and continued to 
walk backwards, until she reached the ex- 
tremity of the apartment in which she stood; 
then, leaning against the wall, she raised 
her eyes, with an imploring expression, to 
her husband’s face, as if she feared the very 
sight of these presents had sunk her in his 
esteem, although she had still but a confu- 
sed idea of bis meaning. 

“How pale you are, my beloved! how 
you tremble!” said her husband, tenderly 
supporting her. ‘You cannot fear an evil 
you need not bring upon yourself—an evil 
which, 1 know, you will not bring upon 
yourself or me. I did not shock you in this 
sudden way because [ doubted you, but be- 
cause I thought it the simplest way of dis- 
closing to you the P ’sviews. Now, 
will you return the diamonds?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Alicia, “do you re- 
turn them. It would make me ill to look 
at them again.” 

“You would regret parting with them” 
he asked her with an indulgent smile. 

*(Do you think so meanly of me?” said 
his wife, some of those half-smothered feel- 
ings nature had given her flashing from her 
dark bright eyes. ‘*I would not touch a- 
gain those baneful gifis, for the wealth of 
fairy tales.” 

“Indignation is a very improvement to 
beauty*” said Mr. Clairville; “but my Alicia 
is becoming under every emotion!” 


Alicia, 
r sub- 











FROM “PELHAM.” 

7 * * * Vineent called on me to- 
day. ‘I have news for you,” ‘said he, 
‘though somewhat of a lugrubrious nature. 
You remember the Dutchess of Perpignan?” 

“Lt should think so,” was my answer. 

**Well then,” resumed Vincent, she is no 
more. The death was worthy of her life. 
She was to give a brilliant entertainment te 
all the foreigners at Paris; the day before 
it took place a dreadful eruption broke over 
her complexion. She sent for the doctors, 
in despair.” ‘Cure me against to-morrow,” 
she said, “and name your own reward.”— 
“Madam, it is impossible to do so with safe- 
ty to your health.” 


ted to Popular use, by Anz 

Teacher of Rhetoric and Belles Le 

New York; G. & C. Carvill, 1829. 

Weare gratified, says the N. Y. Courier, 
to see this charming work put in such a 
shape that it is fitted for schools. It is a 
wonder that this was not done years ago, for 
there is no book in the English language 
more important in forming the taste and en- 
larging the mind of the belles-lettres 
scholar. ‘ P 

A principal objection to the introduction 
of Burke’s Treatise in seminaries for young 
ladies, has been, that it contained a few pas- 
sages violating that delicacy of thought 
which it is all-important to and en- 
courage in the female mind. Mr. Mills has 
very judicously expunged these passages, 
without breaking the chain of reasoning, 
and the present edition may be used with 
the strictest propriety in the education of 
women. 

We recommend Mr. Mills’ edition to in- 
struetors throughout the Union, in the hope 
that so important an addition to the course 
of Belles Lettres may meet with the atten- 
tion it merits. 


THD PORT FOLIO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1829. 














Periodicals.—The extent to which periodical pub- 
lications have been carried, particularly within a few 
years past, is a subject of general observation, but | 
whether of equal admiration is a question subject | 
to some contingencies. They have taken and ap- 
pear in a measure to supply the place of books; and 










their influence in the political and moral world is 
unquestionably great; indeed we may not go too 
far when we say that the periodicals of the present | 
day have a more direct influence, in forming the | 
tastes, and controlling the opinions, feelings, nay,| 
even principles and conduct of the great multitude, | 
| than any other power to which the ingenuity or ta- 
lents of man has ever been or can possibly be di- 
rected. | 

So unequivocal has been popular sentiment in | 
favour of those channels of intelligence, that al- | 
most every subject connected with human life has) 
appealed to the aid and claimed the influence of | 
| periodicals in its especial behalf. Religion, Litera- | 
j ture, Science, the Arts, Politics, Agriculture, Com- | 
meree, Manufactures, every pursuit, and every spe- | 
cies of business, refinement, or pleasure that can be | 
| presumed to possess a distinet claim, has appealed, | 
| and almost invariably with success, to the influence | 
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} 








| of periodicals, Yet, notwithstanding the immense | 


| magnitude to which this interest has already in- | 
creased, it is destined toa still greater advancement. 
| To form some idea of the inealeulablé extent 
|to which this influence will ultimately be carried, 





“Au! Diable with your health,” said the | 
Duchess, ‘‘what is health to an eruption’” 





The Doctors took the hint; an external ap- || 


plication was used—-the Duchess woke the 
next morning as beautiful as ever—the en- 
tertainment took place——she was the| 


Armada of the scene. Supper was announ- || 


|}! veins that convey the fluids of vital and animal life 


ced. She took the arm of the am- | 
bassador and moved through the crowd | 





amidst the audible admiration of all. She 


stopped for a moment at the door: all eyes ] 


were upon her. A fearful ana ghastly | 
convulsion passed over her countenace; her | 
lips trembled; she fell on the ground with | 
the most horrible contoriions of face and | 

They carried her to bed. She) 
remained for some days insensible; when 
she recovered she asked for a looking-glass. 
Her whole face was drawn on one side: 
not a wreck of beauty was left--that night 
she poisoned herself !” 
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|| dy, so newspapers, fur the most part, are the regu- 





we need only advert to the present gigantic opera- 

tions of a single press, the London Times. This’ 

| paper is printed at the rate of 4,000 copies an hour, | 
or 70 in a minute! I¢ is computed that if the press 
was kept in operation for 24 hours, it would require 
two millions two hundred and four thousand scribes 

| to write over what three men can now do. 

If it is conceded, that “ like the chief arteries and 





| to invigorate and sustain all parts of the human bo- 


‘ 


! . 7 . * 
lar and chief conductors of moral, political, scienti- 


fic, and miscellaneous light and intelligence, to ani- 
mate, strengthen, and adorn all parts of the body 
politic,’"—of what essential inuportanee is it that 
their editors are just to the high responsibilities 
they assume, 

We shall pursue the subject in a future number; 
the theme is a fruitful one, and deserving of serious 
consideration. 





New York.—To the inhabitants of this city have 
been frequently attributed, with what justice we 
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and prompt benevolence of her citizens. The, —_—_—— 
tress prevalent among the poor, no sooner cane NO. 13 
the knowledge of this “ wonder-loving people” iy = 
a spirit of generous liberality mauifesied itself, ang LITER 
the fou of charity were amply supplied, 4 
a single ward meeting, ealled for the purpose — 
id ing di of the poor, upwan) WEDN! 
three hundred dollars were immediately suber =<=——— 
by those present, and the further sum of seven buy. TERMS 
dred and sixty dollars was subsequently collec i 
from the citizens of the same ward, besides lap oe gall 
quantities of food, clothing, and fuel. Frang pays c 
Hall, of the Commereial Advertiser, acknowleigig 
the receipt of eleven hundred and thirteen dalangig 470° 
for the Female Assistance Society, and five hundn 
and forty six dolJars for the Male Assistance 9g, 
ty, with many articles of provisions, clothing, bet 
ding, &c. If charity like this covers a multitk 
of follies, then are the fancy balls, masqucrades, mi STO] 
ex gancies ble, which have made alm 
the th d gay p des of the proud city ¢ *The sun h 
Gotham amply atoned for. Have gat 
“The meal i 
But Ever 
American Conservatorio. A repetition of th 
Oratorio recently given by this valuable instituia fi Tohis boug 
having been called for by the unanimous encomiem And the v 
of an enlightened public, it will be repeated ont MM And the he: 
24th of the present month, and we have no dewk said, 
with increased effect. Yet he li 
And the wi 
Postage.—The Literary Subaltern, or his god fast, 
friend, the Post Master, must labour under a nis And the : 
take. No paper has left this office, with ourknor 9 And the ser 
ledge, that could possibly be subject to the extrm And the 
gant postage of which he complains, OF one cent a 
beyond the regular customary charge. side 
He wand 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. go 
There was a typographical error in the ‘ Song by 
Rodmond,’ published last week, in the following And what t 
line:— And the 
“ Yon star that gems the veil of night.” Not a taper 
“ Occasional Writer; No. 1.” “ Thyrza,” “ Hap tone fo 
piness,” “ Solitaire,” “ Leander,” &e. are reevivel The pity-di 
‘They will be duly considered. Even hoy 
His nerves | 
And at | 
A. R. H. is received and acceded to. J.A.6. 
will perceive that although we now furnish double A death-see 
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the quantity, fifty cents only has been added to the And dead 
price. We have never seen his paper containings But “ Mari 
notice of the Port Folio. Agents are allowed # And he s 
per cent. on all remittances. Buthe die 
S. B. W. is forwarded. We do not now edittle And 
paper alluded to, but will hand the difection Hr She oer, 
quested. We wish it particularly understood that he 
subscriptions out of the city must invariably be pa sesies 
in advance. An experience of several yeats ® 
publishing compels us to adopt this as a standing BD There the 
rule. a the 
—_ er €) 
on ah As they tell 
MARRIED. OF the fi 
On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Wm.HL Furnes, Orwel 
Mr. Joseph M. Sanderson to Miss Elizabeth Tot 
hunter, all of this city. 
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